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to show him her last study for a large painting she was working on. He
looked at it studiously and then asked for the subject.
"Something you will not be interested in," Clare answered, "it is
a study for the Last Supper."
"Oh! Then you must put me in as Christ. A bit too old perhaps,
but I won't object if you alter it a little."
He criticized each figure and showed a knowledge of the disciples
and I have never seen him study a painting for so long, except perhaps
his own portrait.
"What happens to such paintings when they are completed?" heasked.
Clare laughed. "I start another painting immediately,"
"That's what I do. I never wait until the managers ask for my plays.
The moment one is finished, I lose all interest in it and never wish to see
it again. Morris always said that the artist should hide his paintings behind
a curtain."
"That was because he was more interested in textiles," Clare said
quietly.
"You are wrong there. Morris was interested in every tiling, from
cathedrals to carpets. And when he saw a beautiful thing he bought it
first and asked the price afterwards and never bargained, you know!
He knew the value of everything and didn't care a cuss for the price."
"That," I answered, "is just how art should be regarded. It proves
him the true art lover. He refused to be commercial in his handling of
beautiful things. How can one enjoy and respect things you have haggled
about? Especially if the artist himself is the person you haggle with. Most
artists would rather give their work away than be placed in that position."
"That's where you are wrong. An artist should know that life is
like a coin. You can only see one side at a time. When the painting is
finished he must become the business man and sell his stuff where he can.
It is of no use ignoring the commercial side. H. G. Wells always main-
tained that an artist should have a few thousand a year to live on so that
he can have a life worthy of his position and also that he can himselfbecome
a patron of the arts. But that income has to-be achieved as I have achieved a
much greater one. An artist must sell, the moment a painting is completed
it becomes merchandise, at the mercy of supply and demand. It is time
that the artist priced his work so that the chauffeur and the cook can see
their own portraits over the mantelshelf and instead of going to an ex-
pensive court photographer can go to a modest artist who would provide
them with a work of art. The artist should charge say five pounds for a